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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1go00. 
XXXVI. 

CIRCUMSTANCES have scattered our Friends perhaps 
as widely as the Christians were scattered of old. 
This ts not so much a disaster as an opportunity. Our 
isolated Friends should be centres of propaganda, using 
whatever means are most effective. 

Jesse H. Homes. 


From a paper read at the Swarthmore Conference, 1896. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


‘‘MINE ANGEL.’”’ 
[Exodus, xxxiii., 21-23. ] 
I KNow thee, O thou ‘‘Angel of the Lord,’’ 
I know His name is in thee. 
O blessed knowledge this to me, 
The knowledge of thy heavenly word ! 


That these glad tidings may obtain, 
May spread as beams of morning light, 
As purest rays of truth and right, 

Thus quickening every heart and brain ! 


These are our aspirations— prayers to thee, 
To Thee, our Father and our God ; 
O spare not thy correcting and restraining rod, 
Restoring thus our frail humanity ! 
DaviID NEWPORT. 


Papers and Addresses at Chautauqua. 
II. 
WHAT QUAKERISM STANDS FOR. 


BY WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL. 


Tue philosophy of our time tends to deal with man in 
the mass. The individual it is prone to consider only 
as amember of a group. It is out of this doctrine that 
we have our modern’ science of sociology and as | 
affecting a large part of the interests of mankind the 

point of view is right, the philosophy is sound. But | 
the deepest things of life concern the individual. We 
may talk as we will of our social self, of our civic 
self; we may magnify the importance of the group 
and relegate the individual to obscurity as an invisible 
molecule in the mass with which we have to do; but 
after all it is the character of the molecule which 
determines the properties of the mass. We merge 
our individual wishes in deference to public opinion ; 
we unite our efforts for the common good; but after 
all each one of us lives his own life and in the last 
analysis he lives his life alone. We depend upon 
each other for support, assistance, guidance, sympa- | 





thy; we influence each other,—sometimes more, 
sometimes less,—but there is a final barrier beyond | 
which the outside force may never penetrate. Even 
in those human natures which most resemble an open 
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temple inviting all to enter, there is a certain holy of 
holies whose veil is never parted, within which there 
is no intrusion. What occurs within this citadel of 
the soul may be known to others only partially and 
indirectly, but out of it are the issues of life. This 
is the fountain head from which the waters flow, 
making the stream of life bitter or sweet ; the stream 
may wander through broad and pleasant meadows, 
fair and smiling ; it may be harnessed to useful work, 
defiled by vileness from without ; it may be changed 
beyond recognition by the influence of external 
forces; but the water retains forever a character 
which it owes to the source from which it sprung. 

More than any other thing, Quakerism maintains 
the importance of the individual. ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
God,’ declared the Master, “is within you,” and the 
Quaker accepts this declaration as constituting every 
individual a citizen of that kingdom. He may be 
unfaithful, he may, if he will, fling away his birthright 
and abandon the privileges of his citizenship, but it is 
a possession of which no man can rob him. 

But the individualism of the Friend goes further 
than this. The sixty evangelists who, in 1654, went 
out of the north of England to preach a spiritual 
religion proclaimed a single great spiritual truth. 
Upon it they based their religious system; it has 
been from the time of George Fox to the present the 
fundamental doctrine of Quakerism. It pronounces 
the worth of the individual to be supreme, holding 
that each human soul is imbued with the divine, and 
that every human being may drink for himself of the 
water of life. 

This doctrine of the Quaker cannot, perhaps, be 


| better stated than in the words of William Dewsbury. 


Certainly the man who spent nineteen years of his 
life in the foul British gaols of the 17th century, may 
have some right to speak for the faith for which he 
suffered ; of which he was one of the foremost cham- 
pions. Take this brief epistle which he addressed 
“To all the inhabitants of England and to all that 
dwell upon the earth.”’ ‘God alone,” said William 
Dewsbury, ‘‘ is the Teacher of his people. He hath 


| given to every one a measure of grace, which is the 


It checks and 
All who wait in Light come to 


Light that comes from Christ. 
reproves for sin. 


| know the only true God and Father of light, in Christ 


Jesus, who is the wayto him. This I witness to all 
the sons of men; that I came not to the knowledge 
of Eternal Life by the letter of the Scripture, nor by 
hearing men speak of the name of God. I came to 
true knowledge of the Scriptures and to the eternal 
rest of Christ, of which they testify, by the inspiration 
of the Spirit of Jesus, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
who alone is worthy to open the seals of the book.” 

If one would sum up in the fewest words the 
undamentals of Quakerism he must, of course, adopt 
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some such language as these first two sentences: 
‘‘God alone is the teacher of his people. He hath 
given to every one a measure of grace which is the 
Light that comes from Christ.” This, as Bancroft 
well says, is the “‘ single word” of the Quaker: the 
Inner Light. He needs no other, for all necessary 
help, guidance, strength, support, comes from a single 
source, the fount of all good, the origin of all truth, 
and a sufficient measure of his spirit is implanted in 
every human breast. 

The doctrine of the Inner Light was not new in 
the time of George Fox. Other bodies of Christian 
professors had formulated it with greater or less clear- 
ness, and individuals since history began have made 
the divine witness within their own souls the final 
test of truth, the ultimate authority. In every age 
some men have been divinely favored with a recogni- 
tion of truth in some form not yet acceptable to the 
people of their time; some in every age have not 
been disobedient to the heavenly vision. They have 
tested the truth by the written word, by the traditions 
and canons of the church, by the judgment of their 
fellows, but the final imperative authority was some- 
thing within them; a divine command sounding 
sweet and clear and imperative ; a voice speaking in 
the stillness which they could not mistake, and which 
to disobey were treason, spiritual death. And so 
they have nailed their theses to the door of received 
opinion, which is popularity of traditional belief, which 
is orthodoxy; declaring in all humility, ‘‘ Here I 
stand ; I can do no other; God help me!” 

So far, then, as Quakerism stands for a distinct 
school of religious thought, its position may be thus 
briefly stated ; this is the communion which sums its 
requirements in a single simple beautiful article of 
faith; leaves the individual free to build upon this 
foundation a superstructure of private theological 
opinion ; but holds him responsible for the measure 
of light which shines into his own soul. 

The early Friends, after the manner of the 17th 
century, discoursed much of the nature of the Inner 
Light, distinguishing it from the “natural light” of 
reason, and from conscience. Into their subtleties 
upon these and other questions, we need not follow ; 
their psychology and metaphysics would not satisfy 
contemporary requirements, and we are more nearly 
concerned with the more vital elements of their min- 
istry. They affirmed the doctrine proclaimed by 
William Dewsbury in the passage we have quoted, 
namely, the self-evident character of spiritual truth. 
“IT came not,”’ says Dewsbury, “ tothe knowledge of 
Eternal Life by the letter of the Scripture, nor by 
hearing men speak of the name of God. I came to 
the true knowledge of the Scriptures, and to the 
eternal rest in Christ of which they testify, by the in- 
spiration of the Spirit of Jesus.”” For the verification 
of this principle they appealed as we may now and 
here appeal to the spiritual experience of every human 
being. If we ask ourselves whether it is true that 
spiritual truth is thus manifested, there can be no 
escape from the affirmative answer. The doctrine 
does not deny the contributory value of other 
agencies ; on the contrary it is held that as all knowl- 
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edge and power is of God, its various elements and 
the forms in which it is manifested, however they may 
appear to be mutually contradictory, must, in the 
nature of things, be essentially harmonious. 

This was the view of the early Friends as to the 
Scriptures. They acknowledged them to be the 
work of divinely inspired minds, and as the spirit of 
truth cannot contradict itself it follows that the Scrip- 
tures rightly understood and interpreted will not be 
found in conflict with the movings of the same Spirit 
whenever manifested. The Bible, indeed, was held 
in the greatest esteem among them, and their dis- 
courses as well as their writings were filled with quo- 
tations from it. The Scriptures were profitable, how- 
ever, only as the written word appealed to a spirit 
at one with that which gave them forth and so William 
Dewsbury says, as any other Friend would say, that 
he came to the knowledge of eternal life by the inspi- 
ration of the Spirit. How is it that we recognize 
truth, if not by appeal to the inward witness? It was 
to no other test that the prophets appealed,— Moses, 
formulating the law; David, leading the hosts of 
Israel ; Daniel, worshipping steadfastly with his face 
turned toward the City of God. By this test James 
and Peter and John recognized the voice of the 
Master and the divine authority of the call to follow 
him ; by this test the woman of Samaria perceived 
that she conversed with a prophet; by this test Peter 
recognized the voice which declared the great truth 
that God is no respecter of persons ; it was this in- 
ward voice, long neglected, against whose upbraiding 
—sharper than goad pricks—Saul of Tarsus could no 
longer close his ears; it is to this inward monitor, 
this divine spirit within us, this light shining within 
our souls, which, indeed, has lightened every man 
that has come into the world, that you and I must 
turn at every moment if we would be of the company 
of those who know and understand the word of God. 

( Conclusion to follow.) 


Tue FEELINGS IN RELIGION.—In religion the feel- 
ings are not safe guides. They are too much up 
to-day and down to-morrow. And yet it is just in 
religion that there is the greatest temptation to follow 
them. Faith should not be influenced in the least by 
them. But it is. It is often controlled by these 
weather cocks. How often are found those who 
think they must wait for some strong emotion, until 
they feel like it, before they can confess Christ or do 
some Christian service! And, agreeably to this 
popular error, very frequently in revivals the appeal 
is made to the feelings—thereby working great harm 
to the church and the individual. But how foolish 
itis! There is no safe ground for faith except con- 
viction of the truth. One ought to be so convinced 
of God’s love as to believe it even when he cannot 
feel it. He wrongs himself who does not take the 
trouble to form religious convictions, for he exposes 
his faith and with it his happiness to worse troubles. 
—([The Christian Intelligencer. ] 


d>¢€ 


Un tess above himself he can erect himself, how 
mean a thing is man !— Wordsworth. 
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OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 37.—-NintH MontH 16, 1900. 
THE FALSE BALANCE. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—What does the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with thy God ?—Micah, vi., 8. 
Scripture Reading.—Micah, vi., 7. 
As already indicated, these chapters are of doubtful 
authorship, but may, with considerable probability, 
be assigned to the old age of Micah in the reign of 
Manasseh. This was a period of reaction in which 
the popular religion rose against the reforms of Heze- 
kiah, and seemed for a time to overthrowthem. The 
followers of the prophets were subjected to severe 
persecution ; Isaiah is said to have been put to death 
by torture at this time. Worship was resumed in 
the high places; the idols torn down by Hezekiah 
were restored; wizards and enchanters were encour- 
aged; even human sacrifice was resumed in the offer- 
ing of the first born to Moloch. (II. Kings, xx1., 6 ; 
xxiii, 10.) The contrast of the false religion, then 
in the ascendent, with the true worship taught by the 
prophets, is brought out in one of the strongest pas- 
sages in the Old Testament. On the one hand, the 
service of bended knees, of burnt offerings, and 
anointing oil, of children slain to God’s glory; on 
the other, a service of justice, mercy, and humility. 

This contrast is always before the son of men; 
always there are those who would have him make a 
bargain with God and be enabled to do his selfish 
will. Give him a thousand rams, give him a hospital, 
endow him a college and then do as you please. God 
will surely discount your life for present payment ; 
give him so much of it down in hard cash and you 
may have the rest of it. These offers are made to 
every generation by those who presume to speak for 
God, and they are too often accepted. But against 
these voices there is always the “ still, small voice.” 
We need not be deceived ; it is our will to be deceived 
that leads-us astray. We desire to be free to follow 
our wills, to seek what seem to us our own interests, 
ignoring the fact that God’s will is only for our own 
highest interests ; that his commands are not aimed 
at a glorification of himself but at a glorification of 
man ; that in disobeying his voice we turn our back 
not so much on him as on our own higher selves. 
We have heard this message before from the prophets 
(Am., v., 21-24; Is.,i., 13-17; Hos., vi., 6), but 
nowhere more clearly and distinctly than in the pas- 
sage before us. Itis of interest to note that it seems 
possible from the context that this high statement of 
man’s duty is quoted by the prophet from the ancient 
heathen prophet, Balaam. (Micah, vi., 5.) 

Passing on from this statement, the writer turns 
to a denunciation of the sins of Jerusalem, by which 
the spirit of religion is violated. The prophet of the 
country, like the herdsman of Tekoa, speaks without 
mercy of the city iniquities: the false balance, the 
scant measure, the violence of the rich, the venality 
of public men. He despairs of better things from 
the community of sharp dealers and then turns with 
characteristic hopefulness to his God. ‘When I sit 
in darkness the Lord shall be a light unto me.”” “ He 


will turn again and have compassion upon us; he 
will tread our iniquities under foot.” 

From these various accusations, perhaps no one 
has more direct bearing upon our lives than that of 
the scant measure, the unjust balance. It is true that 
the spread of commerce, the establishment of law, 
the necessities of credit, have made the actual false 
weight or short measure almost impossible. But the 
spirit of it persists in many ways. This spirit is in- 
volved in the rush and push of our social life. Above 
all things we demand cheapness and hurry. Every 
inducement is offered for careless and dishonest work 
by those who haunt the bargain counter, by those 
who haggle and struggle for cheap things regardless 
of quality. Such spirit enters into our own labors. 
We work hurriedly ; we do not—it seems that we 
cannot—give the attention to details, the finishing 
touchés, which are essential to honest work, and which 
tend to build honest character. In all these things 
is the sin of the scant measure. 

But it extends still deeper into our characters. 
In our intellectual life it shows itself in the current 
susceptibility to fads. A superficial appearance of 
truth, a taking title, an interesting display of mystery 
and a presence of power—these things carry off their 
thousands into barren cults, dissipating their energies, 
destroying their mental grasp and throwing their 
whole nature out of proper gear. We have here 
another illustration of the sin of the false balance— 
the state of mind which demands appearances only 
and refuses to probe for reality. A few years ago I 
shared a seat in a railway car with a man who an- 
nounced himself as a “divine healer.” In an hour’s 
conversation he showed himself a vulgar and ignorant 
charlatan. But his hair was long and fell in cluster- 
ing curls round his shoulders. It had the auburn 
tint which painters have associated with Jesus. He 
wore a long black robe and dispensed with a hat. In 
brief, he was ostentatiously ‘“‘ made up”’ to resemble 
the popular idea of the Nazarene. He had an ad- 
vance advertising agent, a manager who travelled with 
him and was founding achurch. In the various cities 
where he sojourned he used his healing touch for the 
curing of disease, and presumably made enough 
money for himself and his assistants thereby. 

There are plenty of other examples of similar 
cults propagated more or less skillfully by like 
methods: perhaps a simple truth wrapped up in mys- 
terious language, a playing upon our ignorance of the 
powers of human nature, a catering to the popular 
willingness to profit by a false balance, and the “ism ”’ 
or “ology”’ is fairly under way. 

And what we need is just plain honesty of mind 
and soul; that we shall desire the truth supremely, 
not that some favorite formula shall be the truth. 
It is not conservatism which rejects all that is new, 
nor radicalism which sneers at all that is old that is 
desirable ; but a conservatism which holds fast to 
that which is good, a radicalism which proves all 
things. 


No indulgence of passion destroys the spiritual 
nature so much as respectable selfishness.—George 
Macdonald. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOME. 


‘*« Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head.” This pathetic declaration was given by the 
blessed Master in reply to a certain Scribe, who said 
unto him, “ Master, I will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest.” We of the present day, who spend so 
large a part—and rightly so—of our time and means 
in building up and maintaining our homes, where we 
live in close communion with our beloved ones, can 
not conceive the leneliness and desolation of a man 
without any home, without a place where he has a 
right ‘to lay his head.’’ How the Auman nature of 
Jesus must often have hungered for the clasp of little 
arms about his neck, and the warm love of one to 
whom he was dearer than all the world beside, But 
as his mission was to be “‘ always about his Father’s 
business,” and to ‘bear witness to the truth,’ he 
could not afford one moment for selfish enjoyment of 
any kind. He must preach the Gospel of universal 
love and good will to all mankind. He must take 
the little ones of others in his arms, and point to their 
teachable, trusting natures as a model for all who 
would find their everlasting home in the Father's 
“house of many mansions.”’ 

This love of home and family is ordained of God 
for the happiness and perpetuity of the human race, 
and is the strongest, as well as most universal of all 
affections. As an illustration of this, is the incident 
related of Jenny Lind, that during the height of her 
fame she arose before an audience of ten thousand at 
Castle Garden, New York. She began with compo- 
sitions of the masters of song, and her audience 
applauded her with only a moderate degree of appre- 
ciation, but at length she sang ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” and before the first verse was finished every 
heart in that audience vibrated in sympathy, and peal 
after peal of rapturous applause was poured forth, 
and when the wave of feeling subsided into a silence, 
permitting the song to be finished, that vast audience 
was in tears. Now this was not because John 
Howard Payne, the author of the song, was a greater 
genius than the old composers of music, but simply 
because the writer was a wanderer himself, and this, 
qualified by his loneliness and his heart-hunger for a 
home, so that he was enabled to strike the responsive 
chord in every human soul. “ Be it ever so humble, 
there is no place like home.” 

Bringing the illustration right home to ourselves, 
when we return from our yearly meetings and General 
Conferences, where we may enter homes where a 
heart-warm welcome makes our stay delightful, yet | 
our own homes never seem less sweet. There is 
about them a peaceful, restful sense of ownership, 
where we are putting no one to trouble, that is inde- | 
scribable. A recent writer upon the universality 
of this home influence, says: ‘‘ Would that I could 
thunder it into every human ear, that nations are 
only magnified homes, and parliaments and congresses 
only hearthstones on a grander scale.” 

A mother breathes an ardent prayer over the 
cradle of her boy, that his manhood may be pure, 





strong, and useful, and she faithfully guides all his 
early years in this direction, and the world has an 
Abraham Lincoln, the emancipation of millions of 
slaves. It is little wonder that Napoleon. Bonaparte 
said, ‘‘what France needs is mothers,” or that the old 
Scottish adage is, ‘an ounce of mother is worth a 
pound of clergy.”” Even Mahomet said “ Paradise 
lies at the feet of mothers.” What the home makes 
it human life zs; let therefore love and sweetness 
abound, and no harsh, unkind word be ever spoken 
to mar the harmony of the home. 
Richmond, Ind. Anna M. Srarr. 


THE QUIET HOUR. 
Selected. 

PERHAPS not one of every hundred active matrons, 
happy mothers and wives, realize that the daily fric- 
tion which comes, not through irritating causes, but 
simply from the wear and tear of hourly usage, is re- 
ducing their nerve force to the most attenuated 
dimensions. 

Never to be still, never to stop talking, never to 
be at leisure within one’s self, shortens life, weakens 
mental force, robs judgment of calm clearness, and, 
unfortunately, only too often changes a joyous, hope- 
ful nature into an irritable and irritating condition, 
wounding where it most eagerly desires to make 
whole, and casting a shadow where it once gave light. 

Who shall measure the vital force lost in the 
incessant talking of the day’s work? Nothing ex- 
citing, nothing very ‘worrying,’ only the daily cata- 
logue of questions and answers, and the discussion of 
the little nothings and the larger somethings. What 
for dinner, what to do with a leak in the laundry. 
What can best soothe the friend who comes in sor- 
row ; what advice to the boy in trouble; what can be 
devised to aid the poverty around the corner, for the 
greater ones. Then at intervals, the half hour’s con- 
centrated, vitalized entreaty of persuasion with way- 
wardness, or the heart exhausting discussion of ever 
recurring problems. 

Who of us can plead ignorance of a bewilder- 
ment of brain which makes thought difficult and inef- 
fectual, and of lassitude which seems to us unac- 
countable, when days full of these wholly common- 
place drains have come and gone, in which we are 
unable to discover any cause for the fatigue of which 
we are invariably ashamed? — 

It would not seem a gigantic effort to steadily 
take for one’s self an hour or two from the twenty- 
four in which to be free from interruptions of every 
sort, alone with life’s problems, and still—blessed 
word !—without one vibrating call. Yet only those 
who have sought to procure this know the true di- 
mensions of the struggle. . . . 

The silent hour straightens out the petty diffi- 
culties which in their cumulative force become a 
tangle beyond unloosening. When no one is saying, 
“Why don’t you do this? Why don’t you try that ?”’ 
and offering incessant suggestions without any real 
knowledge of the whole condition involved, the one 
possible solution comes out in clear, sure lines, and 
doubt is ended. The problem of reading the hidden 
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springs of a child’s nature can only be thought out 
when its brothers and sisters are not absorbing half 
your powers and one manifestation laps over another. 

Justice, that sovereign ruler without whom 
neither nursery nor kitchen, much less that sacred 
inner chamber wherein wives and husbands must 
separate differences of opinion and judgment from the 
temporary irritation they arouse, and where the 
frailty of human nature must be eliminated from the 
glory of its love and generous faithfulness, makes her 
stern but noble face plain in the stillness of the restful 
loneliness. She is never found with her delicate 
scales poised in her steadfast hand, where heated ar- 
gument and the fret of tired minds and the bewilder- 
ment of contending voices and interests assemble. 

We talk much of devotion and self-denial and 
forgiveness as the very necessities of happy homes, 
and without them truly there is no hope, but this 
passionless virtue is less thought of and seldom sum- 
moned to the aid of a troubled heart. 

In the quiet of the rest hour, with a closed door, 
with a body relaxed and lying in a comfortable 
release of all the nerves from effort, revelations are 
vouchsafed by which the quick word of difference 
which has hurt and stung all day is found to have 
arisen as much from regret for an indulgence neces- 
sarily denied as from any root of anger, and lo! to 
our surprised eyes we discern our own fault as the 
real cause of our distress. ‘ 

But let me keep to the practical entreaty to my 
sister women to try the result of a silent rest hour 
for six months, and then weigh for themselves the 
effect upon their homes and their mental and bodily 
health. Children can be influenced to care for their 
tired mother’s health and yield to the demand on their 
patience with good grace. 

The homes of the} very rich, where trained 
servants preside over each department, seem exempt 
from the need of such intervals of repose as this, but, 
alas! wealth does not banish care nor keep the heart 
from pain, and the woman who has twenty pairs of 
trained hands to wait upon her needs the time of 
quiet thought also, and often carries about a weary, 
weary set of nerves which cry aloud for the nutri- 
ment only to be gained by rest. I have yet to see 
the woman whose life is not stronger, better, more 
beneficial to the great world and to her own small 
kingdom because of what she has gained from 
intervals of isolation and silence. 


Ir isa sore reflection on religion if one who is 
not a Christian seems to show a more attractive and 


becoming spirit than one who is. The Christian life 
should always appear under the most pleasing form 
and to the best advantage, and should include as 
many natural virtues as possible. One of these is a 
kind, civil behavior of one towards another. It is 
this the Apostle Peter refers to when he says, ‘“‘ Be 
courteous.” If itis one of the lesser virtues, it is 
not on this account to be disregarded. Indeed its 
exercise may be remembered when a hundred other 
things about a person may be forgotten.—[ Presby- 
terian. | 


WHAT OF RELIGION TO-DAY? 

OF course, it did not seriously matter what the disci- 
ples were called. Even the most contemptuous name 
they would lift to honor. But the real spirit of their 
religion, and its value to the ages since, is a vital 
question, whether it had any distinctive trait, which 
gave it pre-eminence over all other religions of that 
time, and whether it has retained its pre-eminence to 
the present day. Was there any truth or sentiment 
or aspiration at the heart of this new religious move- 
ment, which, notwithstanding superstitions and crudi- 
ties, had such a spiritual power as to revolutionize the 
old Greek and Latin civilization by struggling fiercely 
with the ethical and religious principles of that Pagan 
world, and finally to a great degree supplanting those 
principles in the hearts of later generations? And is 
this truth or sentiment or aspiration to-day as dis- 
tinctly pre-eminent in our modern civilization, not 
often, indeed, controlling fully the affairs of nations 
and the temper of society, but revealing itself as the 
source of our noblest life and as the pledge of a yet 
nobler civilization in coming ages, when the Pagan 
principles with which this truth or sentiment or 
aspiration has been striving for eighteen centuries 
shall no longer have any power, as they often do to- 
day, to counteract the influence of the nobler princi- 
ples which find their source in the life of Jesus ?— 
Christian Register. 


gress never breaks with the good inherited from the 
past. The oft-quoted truism “the world moves”’ is 
no argument for going so fast that the belief of 
eternal verities and the practice of God-approved 
habits are whirled aside like water from the revolving 
fly-wheel. There is a false progressiveness as well 
as a stupid conservatism. To try to progress beyond 
the throne of God is madness. A hallowed Sabbath, 
a revered home circle Christ centered, a venerated 
Bible, a pure church, a heaven-born life ideal,—these 
can never be outgrown so long as life and blessedness 
are truly honored. To advance rightly is to accept 
divine teachings as fixtures, and to move toward a 
clearer understanding and a more nearly perfect 
practice of them.—[Sunday School Times. } 
d~ 

A KIND-WORDED man is a genial man, and 
geniality is power. Nothing sets wrong right so 
soon as geniality. There are a thousand things to 
be reformed, and no reformation succeeds unless it be 
genial. A genial man is both an apostle 
and an evangelist,—an apostle because he brings 
men to Christ ; an evangelist because he portrays 
Christ to men.—[ Faber. } 

i 3¢ 

‘‘ Many people are praying and waiting for God 
while all the time he is waiting for them. The very 
fact that they are desiring and praying is a proof in it- 
self that Christ is knocking at the door of their hearts 
to give them that very blessing which they are craving. 
The latch is on your side of the door. Do not wait 
for him, but lift the latch and let him enter.— 
[ W. Haslam. | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-dayv. 


Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


THE CONFERENCE OF goo. 
THERE has been but one feeling, we are sure, among 
those who attended the Conference at Chautauqua, as 
to its satisfactory character. We have heard but one 


expression concerning it,—testimony that it was a | 


dignified and serious gathering, which considered the 
subjects assigned it with earnestness and force. It 
has left, there can be no doubt, a definite and perhaps 


a lasting impression upon those who attended its | 


sessions. 

It does not differ in this respect, it may be said, 
from the several meetings of the kind which preceded 
it. Those who were at Lincoln, in 1892, at Chap- 
paqua, in 1894, at Swarthmore, in 1896, and at Rich- 
mond, in 1898, all passed through the experience 
which now Chautauqua has afforded. But there 


ought to be, and we may hope there is, progress from | 
year to year, and the impressiveness of these occa- | 


sions should naturally be deepened and increased as 
they recur. Certainly it did not seem to those who 
have attended all these meetings, and have been con- 
cerned for their care and direction, that there was any 


decline in the earnestness, the intelligence, or the 
force, intellectual and spiritual, with which the several | 


subjects were presented and considered. Rather, it 
did seem as if a more mature and more definite under- 
standing and purpose were disclosed. 

The Conference might well feel how many faith- 
ful workers and supporters were absent,—some of 
them because their life-work is finished. Yet the 
attendance of Friends was as large as it has ever 
been, except at Swarthmore, and there were more 
non-Friends present, at many of the sessions, than 
ever before. The selection of Chautauqua, where 
many unacquainted with our body would be likely to 
attend, was a step which caused some concern, but 


Whether any outside our body, who heard the papers, 
addresses, and discusssions, or attended the devo- 
tional gatherings and meetings for worship, will now 
feel a stronger attraction toward it, cannot be said, 
but we are confident that they will not deny to it a 
reason for being, or courage and confidence in its 
appointed work. 
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All present felt that in nearly all particulars Chau- 
tauqua was an excellent place for the Conference. 
It was to be regretted that the time chosen interfered 
with Indiana Yearly Meeting, but this could not be 
helped, as the dates taken were compulsory, owing 
to the arrangement of the Chautauqua Summer 
School. The Chautauqua officers were most kind 
and considerate, and their courteous provision for the 


| accommodation of the visitors made the Friends their 


debtors, as the minute adopted in the closing session 
duly acknowledged. 

What is the effect of these Conferences upon us? 
We cannot believe it is slight, or that it quickly 
passes away. It must be that we shall see, if we are 
not already seeing, its valuable results. 


THE prospect of further trouble, and extended military 
operations by the United States, in China, is discouraging. 
It is evident that most of the nations whose troops are now 
there do not wish to withdraw until they have made sure of 
territorial and trade advantages. The United States, which 
it was said a few days ago would follow the proposal of 
Russia, and withdraw, is now unlikely to do so. We shall 
have, no doubt, further experience of the methods by which 
war operations, once they are begun, are prolonged and 
enlarged. War is a business which tends to perpetuate itself 
until the point of exhaustion is reached. 


THE following important and weighty words, says the 
American Friend, are taken from a letter written by George 
Cadbury, of Birmingham, England, to a Friend in this 
country : 

‘« There never was a time when the influence of Friends 
in this country and in America was more needed to stem the 
tide of militarism, which has ruined the great nations of the 
past, and will, I fear, be the ruin of England, unless a stand 
be made against it. You have the same difficulty to deal 
with in the United States. It would be a staggering blow to 
the progress of the world if this spirit should pervade your 
country also."’ 

George Cadbury is the head of the extensive business 


| carried on by his family at Birmingham, and one of the most 


prominent of the English Friends. 


‘IN a ministerial body of say seven thousand there are 
perhaps several thousands of us that nobody will hear preach ; 
several thousands more that very few want to hear preach ; 
many more that are heard by good people under stress of 
duty ; and comparatively few that are heard gladly.’’ This 


| statement is made in the Hom#letic Review for Seventh month 
which has been entirely vindicated and justified. | 


last by one of the editors, Dr. D. S. Gregory. Taking it as 


| he states it, there ought to be some encouragement for those 


who cherish the ideal of a free gospel ministry. 


THE expenditure by the Friends’ Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, in India, for the relief of the famine sufferers, was 
£17,000, nearly $85,000, up to the 14th of last month. The 
whole fund raised by English Friends, up to that date, was 
£23,000, or nearly $115,000. 
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BIRTHS. 


PHILLIPS.—In Pomeroy, Pa., Sixth month 7, 1900, to 
Maurice T. and Lucy C. Phillips, a daughter, who is named 
Ethel Brinton. 


MARRIAGES. 


TAYLOR—SOUTHALL.—At Bull Street Meeting- house, 
Birmingham, Eighth month 10, 1900, Edwin Claude Taylor, 
M.D., M.S., of Eland House, Hampstead, son of the late 
John and Mary Jane Taylor, and Huldah Rebecca, daughter 
of Alfred and Anna Strangman Southall, of Carrick House, 
Edgbaston. 


DEATHS. 

COOPER.—At Bucks Quarterly Meeting’s Friends’ Board- 
ing Home, in Newtown, Pa, Eighth month 31, I1g00, Henry 
Cooper, aged 94 years, 2 months, and 15 days. 

Although he had never been a member of the Society, he 
had always associated with Friends, and for many years at- 
tended Wrightstown Meeting. The funeral was held at 
Friends’ meeting-house in Newtown, and interment made in 
the Cooper lot, in Friends’ ground belonging thereto. 

EASTBURN.—At 
Wilson, West Philadelphia, Eighth month 
Eastburn, aged 69 years. 


27 


=F? 


1900, Edward 


ment at Buckingham Meeting ground, Bucks county, | : 
interment at Bucking festing ¢ ‘ y | peace was it all as we who gathered around repeated the 


Pennsylvania. 
GRIEST.—In Lancaster, Pa., Eighth month 28, 1900, 
Rebecca Walton, widow of Ellwood Griest, in her 82d year. 
[She was a daughter of Asa and Mary Walton, and was 
born in West Fallowfield township, Chestercounty. Shewas 


the last survivor of a large family of brothers and sisters. 
Her early life was spent in Bart township and at Andrew's 
Bridge, Lancaster county, and after her marriage in 1849, 
she lived in Christiana, removing to Lancaster in 1869. | 


MATTHEWS.—At Whitford, Pa., Eighth month 26, 
1900, Susan Roberts, widow of Thomas R. Matthews, of 
Baltimore, where the interment took place. 


ELMIRA R. WORRELL. 


Sixth month 14, at Pasadena, California, there passed from 
among us one whose life, gentle and hidden from the world as 
it was, deserves more than the mere notice that she was and 
is not. 

When one so beautiful in spirit is removed from the midst 


of loving friends the heart yearns to convey to others the | 


tender worth of the loss. It is said by some that when our 
friends pass away we forget all but their virtues, but here was 
one of whom there seemed nothing else to remember, and the 
familiar lines— 


‘* None knew her but to love her 
None named her but to praise’ 


have fitting application, and are not overdrawn. 

A stranger seeing for the first time her placid face, upon 
which always rested a smile, or the fleeting touch of one, 
would have said, here is indeed one whose whole life has been 
untroubled by a care or a cross, and yet she had borne 
burdens which might have bowed another to the ground. 


Elmira R. Kirk was born Third month 11, 1819, in Penn- | 


sylvania, coming of good Friendly stock. A portion of her 


life was spent in Ohio, where her parents went when she was | 


six years old. In her eighteenth year she married Isaiah 


Worrell, and with him, and the rest of her family, came to | 


Whiteside county, Illinois, in 1850, making the journey by | itt, Chie thn Adhadeanen 


wagon, a great undertaking in those times. 


She was the mother of twelve children, of whom nine are | 


still living. 


The Civil War was a period of great anxiety to 
her. 


Three sons and her only brother were in the service ; 


the brother, General Edward Needles Kirk, dying from a | 


wound before the close of the war. About the same time she 
was called on to part with her eldest daughter, who had just 
reached womanhood, so that her cup of anxiety and grief 
seemed full indeed. 


the late residence of O. Howard | 








In 1879 her husband died, and in 1886 she removed with 
some of her children to Pasadena, California, where she spent 
the years that remained tranquilly in the land of sunshine and 
flowers, and cared for by her loving and devoted daughters 


and sons. 


Though not living among Friends of her own branch, 
she was a life-long and consistent member of the So- 
ciety, adhering to simplicity in dress and speech, and exem- 
plifying to an unusual degree in her life the ‘‘ power which 
maketh for righteousness,"’ so that her influence was full of a 
gentle radiance, which was felt by all who were privileged to 
meet her. 

Her busy hands were full of good works, from letters to 
distant ‘‘shut-ins’’ whom she knew only by name, to letters 


| to beloved grandsons, who greatly prized grandmother's 
| letters, to bits of dainty needlework, into which she had—as 


she said—worked many loving thoughts. 
Though the hand service was so beautiful and loving, that 


| of the influence was greater, and will live and extend, we can 


never know how far nor how deep. 

When the time came for the silver cord to be loosened, it 
was as quiet and peaceful as her life. No wearing illness, 
only the discomfort of a few moments of oppressed breathing, 
and realizing the change might be coming, she said, ‘‘It is 
all right,’’ and then, hearing the Master call, she entered the 
kingdom beyond our sight.’’ 

Toward the close of a soft, sunny day, her mortal body 
was laid away in a bed of flowers, and so full of beauty and 


Lord’s Prayer in unison, that but for the ache of loneliness in 


| the hearts of those who were bereft of her companionship, it 


was joy rather than sorrow which uplifted us. 


INDIA FAMINE FUND. 


WE have had some further contributions, which are acknowl- 
edged below. 

No appreciable change has occurred in the situation in 
India, except that by the rains which have generally fallen a 
prospect is given of a fall crop, and the drought has been re- 
lieved. 

Watson Grace forwards us from London the list of receipts 


| by the Friends’ Foreign Missions Committee during the 


Seventh month, for account of India Famine Relief. The 
amount received during the month was £2,468, 18s. 1d.,— 
about $12,000. Most of it was contributed by Friends in 
different parts of England. 

‘* INTELLIGENCER '’ FUND. 
R.. juke : 
H., Canada, . 


Previously acknowledged, . 


Total, 


The winter population of Chautauqua is said to be some 
500 or 600. 


ENGLISH bankers in China give the native Chinese com- 
mercial men a good name for strict business honesty. 


Russia's Czarina has organized an association of Russian 
women in reduced circumstances, who are almost constantly 
employed for embroidery for ecclesiastical purposes or for 
court dresses. 


THE municipal pawnshop in Chicago is pronounced a suc- 
Not only does it yield a fair return 
upon the investment, but it is reaching exactly the class of 
persons it was intended to benefit, as shown by the fact that 
a large number of the loans are for small amounts. 


The Chautauqua Assembly was founded in 1874, by Dr. 
John H. Vincent and Lewis Miller, ‘‘to provide systematic 
instruction for Sunday-school teachers, together with popular 
lecture courses in literature, science, and art.’’ The Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientitic Circle was established in 1878. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





THE CHAUTAUQUA.-CONFERENCE. 
REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS.—II. 
SEVENTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 25. 


THE devotional meeting was held in the Hall of Philosophy 
from 8.30 to g o'clock, 

At 9 o'clock the Executive Committee of the First-day 
General Conference heldits meeting in the Hall of Philosophy. 
The report of the Literature Committee brought up the subject 
of the Lesson Leaves, and there was some discussion of them. 

At 10, the general meeting was held in the amphitheatre, 
Emma Waln, of Philadelphia, presiding. Silence was ob- 
served, and a Friend offered prayer. The president, after a 
few opening remarks, introduced Edward B. Rawson, who 
read his paper, ‘‘ Young Friends’ Associations.’’ At its close 
various sub-topics were considered, one of these, ‘‘ Their 
Relation to the Society,’’ in a paper by Mary H. Whitson, of 
Philadelphia. R. Barclay Spicer, of Cincinnati, spoke of 
‘* What they do for, or offer to, the Younger Members,’’ and 
Mary S. McDowell, of New York, presented a paper on ‘‘ Pos- 
sibilities and Limitations.’’ Under the heading, ‘‘ Methods,’’ 
Mary Boston, of Pendleton, Ind., presented a paper, and 
Nellie M. Shaw, of Richmond, Ind., described the plan of 
work in the Association in that city. 

General discussion followed. Mary R. Livezey, Norris- 
town, Pa., believed that the participation of older Friends, as 
well as young, in the Associations was practicable and desir- 
able. Ezra Fell, of Wilmington, Del., urged faithfulness to 
testimonies, especially the use of ‘‘ plain’’ language. Sarah 
B. Flitcraft, Chester, Pa., expressed her appreciation of the 
Friends’ Association work. Mary S. Ash, of Philadelphia, 
and a number of others including Cornelia J. Shoemaker, 
Rachel W. Underhill, William G. Underwood, Henry W. 
Wilbur, Laura Smith, Isaac Roberts, Susan H. Jarrett, Mari- 
anna S. Rawson, William W. Birdsall, and Sarah M. Carver, 
spoke on the subject of ‘‘old’’ and‘‘ young’’ Friends. Dr. 
Charles McDowell explained the ‘‘ Junior Section’’ of the 
New York Association. Dr. W. I. Hull said that those who 
discussed questions should know the facts first. Edgar M. 
Zavitz thought the retention of ‘‘ Young'’ essential. William 
W. Cocks endorsed the remarks of Dr. Hull. Howard M. 
Jenkins urged the availability of Friends’ Associations as a 
beginning of Friends’ organization in places where there is no 
meeting. 

The session concluded shortly after 12 o'clock. 

At 2 p. m., another regular session was held, devoted to 
the business and reports of the First-day School General Con- 
ference. Herbert P. Worth acted as Chairman, and Albert 
T. Mills, of Clear Creek, Ill., as Clerk. The report of the 
Executive Committee was read and approved. A minute re- 
cording the loss sustained in the decease of William J. Hall, 
for many years treasurer of the Association, was adopted. 
The reports from the First-day School Associations of Indiana, 
Illinois, Genesee, and New York Yearly Meetings were read 
and discussed. 

In the evening, in the amphitheatre, the subject of Schools 
for the Southern Colored People occupied an informal session 
of the Philanthropic Union. Abby D. Munro and Martha 
Schofield addressed the meeting, and Anna M. Jackson 
showed a series of, lantern slide pictures of the schools at 
Aiken and Mt. Pleasant, S. C., and their surroundings. 

. = 
FIRST-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 26, an 

The day was fully occupied. At 9.15 a. m., a First-day 
School was held:'in the Hall of Philosophy, which was well 
filled, probably 600 being present. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes had 
charge. The lesson of the day, on Future Life, was read, 
and considered, until 10.15. The occasion was regarded as 
very satisfactory. At 10.30 the meeting for worship gathered 
in the amphitheatre, there being a very large company pres- 
ent. After a solemn silence there was ministry by a number 
of Friends, including Allen Flitcraft (who briefly explained 
the view of Friends concerning meetings for worship), John J. 
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Cornell, Isaac Wilson, Henry W. Wilbur, Tryphena P. Way, 
Elizabeth Lloyd, and Martha Schofield. Prayer was offered 
by Sarah B. Flitcraft and Joel Borton. The meeting closed 
about 11.45. 

At 2.30 a meeting was held in the amphitheatre under 
the care of the Young Friends’ Association, Emma Waln 
presiding. A paper on ‘‘ Worship’’ was read by Cornelia J. 
Shoemaker, and then several Friends spoke, most of them 
briefly, one of the speakers being Dr. George A. Barton, of 
Bryn Mawr College, who especially dwelt on Faith and Hope. 
The meeting was large, and closed in about an hour. 

At 5 a large company gathered on.the banks of the Lake, 
and ashort meeting was held, in which several Friends spoke ; 
prayer was offered. 

At 8 o'clock, in the amphitheatre, Dr. George A. Barton 
delivered his address on ‘‘ The Religious Use of the Bible." 
There was a large audience, who listeged with deep interest 
to this impressive discourse. He closed at 9 p. m., and the 
company dispersed. 


SECOND-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 27. 


After a full week of delightfully clear, bright weather, this 
morning was rainy, for an hour or two, after which the sun 
came out again. The devotional meeting was held in the 
amphitheatre, at 8.30. At 9 the First-day School Confer- 
ence held a business meeting, continuing until 10, when the 
general meeting convened. There was a good attendance. 
After silence, and prayer, Susan H. Jarrett, of Horsham, Pa., 
read a paper, ‘‘The First-day School Necessary to the 
Religious Organization,’’ and Frances E. Hartley and Edward 
Coale followed in five-minute addresses. Other Friends then 
spoke in general discusssion, including Sarah M. Carver, 
Harold J. Turner, of Baltimore, Tryphena P. Way, Richard 
E. Roberts, Eli M. Lamb, Mary R. Livezey, Joel Borton, 
and others. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes presented the paper, ‘‘ The Prac- 
tical Value of Old Testament Study, as applied to First-day 
School Work.’’ The paper sent by Elizabeth W. Collins, of 
Swarthmore, Pa., on this subject, was directed to be printed 
in the Report of the Conference. Martha J. Warner followed 
in the discussion. A few other Friends spoke briefly. 

In the evening, beginning nearly at 8, a session was held 
of the First-day School section, to illustrate methods of teach- 
ing, etc. Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of Philadelphia, used the 
lesson leaf on the Life and Times of Jesus. Dr. Charles Mc- 
Dowell, of New York, in the absence of Edward Cornell, 
dealt with ‘‘Object Lessons.”’ Dr. William I. Hull, of 
Swarthmore College, presented a fine paper, under the desig- 
nation Superintendent's Address. With the discussion which 
these interesting subjects drew out the session did not conclude 
until about 10 o'clock. 


THIRD-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 28. 


By the departure of many Friends the previous day, and 
early this morning, the number in attendance at the opening 
of the session, at 9, was probably six hundred, but it proved 
to be an animated and interesting session. It was devoted to 
Educational subjects, and President Birdsall had charge. 
George L. Marsh, of Iowa, read a paper, ‘‘ What Friends 
have contributed to Literature.’’ This was followed by a 
paper, ‘‘ Physical Education,’’ by Dr. C. Ehinger, of the 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa., and this by a third 
paper, ‘‘ The True Education,’’ by Rachel W. Underhill, of 
New York. 

The suggestions and opinions in the two educational 
papers brought out a lively but brief discussion, in which 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Principal Howe, of Brooklyn, (formerly of 
Tome Institute, Maryland), Prof. Edward Sharpless, of the 
University of Georgia, Hannah A. Plummer, Henry W. Wil- 
bur, Dr. Hull, President Birdsall, and others, took part. At 
11, the session closed. A minute, acknowledging the kind 
hospitality of the Chautauqua authorities, was adopted, and 
unanimity signified by all present rising. 

Thirty minutes were then allowed for closing remarks, and 
at 11.32, after some moments of reverent silence, in which 
prayer was offered, the Conference closed. 
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BUSINESS ACTION OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Action was taken to rearrange and simplify the organiza- 
tions which are represented in these biennial meetings. It 
was agreed— 

1. To unite in one body, to be called FRIENDS’ GENERAL 
CONFERENCE, (a) the First-day School (4) the Philanthropic, 
(c) the Educational, and (@) the Young Friends’ organizations ; 
and to absorb also the program features which have come 
under the special designation Religious. 

2. To put the whole work in charge of one committee, 
called the CENTRAL COMMITTEE. This to consist of one hun- 
dred persons, 90 of them to be appointed in the yearly meet- 
ings or by their committees, 30 to represent the First-day 
School work, 30 the Philanthropic, and 30 the Educational. 
The remaining 10 to be appointed by the Young Friends’ 
organization. 

3. The Central Committee to appoint a sub-committee to 
direct the work heretofore in charge of the First-day School 


General Conference; and another sub-committee to direct 


the work heretofore in charge of the Philanthropic Union. 
This system will be much simpler than the quite compli- 
cated one which has existed, and will, it is hoped, work equally 
well, or better. So far as the meetings of the Conference, 
biennially or otherwise, are concerned, no material change 
will appear. The programs for them will be made up by the 


Central Committee, and the same features will no doubt be | 


continued. 


To put the new arrangement into effect at once, it.was | we 
| near the upperend. Other places of note are Point Chautau- 
| qua, on the north-east side of the lake, and Bemus Point, 


agreed that the executive committees of the different organ- 
izations should be united, in order to form the Central Com- 
mittee for the next two years. By the time of the Conference 
of 1902 the 100 members to be appointed in the yearly meet- 
ings will have been named. 

The Central Committee thus formed held a meeting and 
organized by appointing Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, 
Chairman, and Leah H. Miller, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Secretary. 
lt also appointed Elisha H. Walker, of Baltimore, Treasurer 
of the General Conference. 


Herbert P. Worth, of West Chester, Pa., was appointed 
chairman, and Frances E. Hartley, of Baltimore, secretary 


of the Committee on First-day Schools, and John William | 


Hutchinson, of New York, and Jane P. Rushmore, of Kennett 


Square, Pa., chairman and secretary of that on Philanthropic 
Labor. 


THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON 


Action was taken in regard to these. 
for 1900 there be: 


LEAVES. 
It was directed that 


1. The series of Old Testament Lessons, now in progress. | 


They will deal with the Psalms and related books. 

2. A series, junior to the above, adapted to scholars of the 
age of 12, to deal with New Testament books succeeding 
the Gospels. 

3. A series of special lessons, dealing with the Interna- 
tional Texts. These will be printed in FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER, and copies will be furnished, free, to First-day 
schools applying for them. 

Primary lessons will appear, as now, in Scatlered Seeds. 


In regard to Series 1 and 2, it was directed that they be | 


sent out, as now, quarterly, but that the number of lessons 
written forthe year be reduced to forty-four, and that they be 
consecutively numbered, but not dated. This course is taken 
because most schools take a recess, in winter or summer, and 
fifty-two lessons are not needed. When schools do meet 
continuously throughout the year special exercises to make up 
the fifty-two must be provided. 


NOTES OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The number of Friends (and Friendly people) attending | 


the Conference was probably about 1,200, hardly more, and 
not much less. 

From Genesee Yearly Meeting (Western New York and 
Canada), it was ascertained that 52 were present, and about 
the same number from Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

From Indiana Yearly Meeting the attendance was dimin- 


It further named the sub-com- | 
mittees provided for, as above, and these met and organized. | 





ished by the circumstance that the yearly meeting was in ses- 
sion at the same time as the Conference,—beginning on the 
2oth of Eighth month. - 

Illinois Yearly Meeting had a number of representatives, 
including Joshua L. Mills, Edward Coale, Elizabeth H. Coale, 
Mary G. Smith, and Adeline A. Garlock, the last-named from 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Another representative of Illinois Yearly Meeting was 
George L. Marsh, who presented the paper, ‘‘ What Friends 
have contributed to Literature,’’ on the morning of the 28th. 
He is a student at the University of Chicago, and the son of 
Theodore P. Marsh, of Marshalltown, lowa. 

The weather was pleasant throughout. There were some 
showers at night, and the morning of the 27th was rainy for 
an hour ortwo. Other than this, there was no rain, and the 
air, most days, was fresh and bracing. No day could be 
called very warm. 

Chautauqua Lake is about twenty miles long, extending 
from north-west to south-east, and has an average width of 
two miles. At the south-eastern end it becomes quite narrow. 
The banks are neither low nor bold, but gently sloping, with 
a fine country, agricultural and wooded, lying back. The 
lake is 700 feet higher than Lake Erie, which is distant about 
ten miles. 

On the banks of the lake are several towns and summer 
resorts. The most important of them, as railway points, are 
Mayville, at the upper end, and Jamestown at the lower ex- 
tremity. Chautauqua is on the south-west bank of the lake, 


Lakewood, and Celeron, on the other. 
Chautauqua’s lake front is very charming. 

enclosed on the land side with a stout fence. 

egress or ingress on First-day. 


The town is 
There is no 
The steamboats do not stop 


| at the pier on that day, and places of business are closed. 


The great amphitheatre is placed in the side of a slope, 
and the seats rise in rows around the sides. There is seating 
capacity for nearly 5,000 persons. 

A large number of the Friends registered at the Friends’ 
Headquarters, 27 Whitefield ave., but some apparently failed 
todo so. About 1,050 names were on the register on the 
27th, but some of these had been entered previous to the 
Conference. oo ; Ps 
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“==> LETTER AND RESPONSE. ‘= aR 
The following letter was sent by the officers of the Central 
Committee of Friends’ General Conference. It embodies 
the minute adopted at the closing session : 
To the Chautauqua Asssmbly : 
Friends’ Conference of 1900 having enjoyed the privilege 
of holding its meetings, during its session of eight days, most 
conveniently and agreeably in the great amphitheatre and 


| other halls at Chautauqua, and of using the other excellent 


accommodations provided there for such a gathering, hereby 
extends to the Chautauqua Assembly its sincere thanks for 
the kind hospitality which has thus been extended, and 
records its pleasure and satisfaction with the visit which it has 
made to Chautauqua. 
Signed by direction of General Conference. 
O. EDWARD JANNEY, Chajr. } 
LEAH H. MILLER, Sec. ) 
Eighth month 28, 1900. 


Central Com. 


REPLY. 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., August 29, 1900. 
Dr. O. EDWARD JANNEY, Chairman. 

My Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your communication of 
August 28, 1900, conveying to the Chautauqua Assembly the 
thanks of the Friends’ Conference of 1900 for the accommo- 
dations placed at their disposal. 

It has been a great pleasure to us to assist in the entertain- 
ment of your Conference, and we hope that you may be with 
us again at some future time. 

Yours very truly, 
CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 
Wilson M. Day, Chairman Executive Board. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
F RIENDs desiring entertainment during Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, from Ninth month 14 to 21, should notify 
one of the undersigned, reception committee, who 
can give information regarding the route to Lostant. 

D. Reeves Shinn, Clear Creek, Ill.; Alice Tom- 
linson, Mt. Palatine, Ill.; Ernest Mills, Mt. Pala- 
tine, Ill. 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held at Falls on 
Fifth-day of last week, the 30th ult. The meeting was 
perhaps not quite as large as it usually is when held 
at that place. Sarah T. Linvill, of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, the only visiting 
minister present, spoke at considerable length, and 
acceptably. She was followed by Charles M. Stabler, 
Ada B. Mitcliell, and Walter Laing. In the business 
meeting various matters of importance to the Society 
claimed attention, many Friends speaking thereto. 
A paper, prepared by a committee, expressing the 
meeting's appreciation of Edward M. Paxson’s gift of 
the Home building at Newtown, was read and 
approved, and acopy thereof directed to be forwarded 
to E. M. Paxson. The business of the meeting was 
concluded shortly before two o'clock. 





It is proposed to hold a religious meeting in the 
Providence Friends’ Meeting-house (Montgomery 
county, Pa., near Phoenixville), on the afternoon of 
the 16th instant, at three o’clock. Isaac H. Hillborn, 
of Philadelphia, is expected to attend. A general 
invitation is extended to all interested to be present. 


THE FILIPINO PEOPLE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I WAS sorry to observe, in one of the reports (not papers) at the 
Chautauqua Conference, the expression ‘‘ Filipino Savages.’’ It has 
long been plain to me that the Filipinos are far above the condition 
implied by that word, and that therefore it should not be applied to 
them. I now find in the Review of Reviews the statement given 
below by an army officer of the United States forces now invading the 
Philippines, and I hope you will make room for it. S. 
Rahway, N. /. 


MAJ. PARKER’S DESCRIPTION. 

(Extracts from ‘“ Pressing Needs of the Philip- 
pines,” inthe American Monthly Review of Reviews for 
September, 1900, by Major John H. Parker, United 
States Volunteers. ) 

The preconceived ideas of Americans about them 
are nearly all wrong. 

1. Although they are fighting in a manner 
generally contrary to the laws of civilized warfare, 
yet they are not an uncivilized people. 

They are uniformly polite, both to each other and 
to foreigners ; they are intelligent, and generally able 
to read and write; they are very religious people ; 
they have always been accustomed to a system of law 
and legal settlements of disputes; they have pro- 
duced generals, poets, lawyers, painters, and business 
men of recognized ability—-some of world-wide 
reputation ; and they are eager to learn the ways of 
advanced civilization. 

2. Like ourselves, they are a mongrel race, 
formed by the survival of the hardest-lived traits in a 
varied and cosmopolitan (Oriental) ancestry. Far from 
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being a degenerating race, they are a virile, young, 
and healthy new stock, probably destined, from their 
geographical position and racial peculiarities, to play 
an important part in the great drama of the proximate 
future in the neighboring Orient. Their race type is 
to their world what that of the Americans is to the 
Western civilization. Combining many of the best 
traits of their varied ancestry, they have, however, 
contracted the vices that usually flow from contact of 
feebleness with unscrupulous strength. Long used 
to haughty dominance, they are sometimes servile ; 
never having been able to resist by force, they have 
learned to use falsehood and deception as a shield; 
accustomed to play an inferior part, their learning is 
too often superficial. But they are hospitable, chari- 
table, musical, and ambitious. Surely, these are good 
traits on which to build. 

3. Numerically, they are a very strong race, and 
they have the richest garden-spot of the world for 
their heritage. They are capable of prolonged and 
sustained effort, are constant under reverses, and as 
industrious as the necessities of their habitat require. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FRIENDS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
WE frequently deplore the diminished attendance at 
many of our meetings, and are discouraged at the 
tendency observed among our young people to drift 
towards other channels. We feel, perhaps, that they 
do not sufficiently appreciate the great principles on 
which our dear Society rests,—that they have for- 
gotten the lives of its martyrs, and do not duly 
cherish its traditions, its testimonies, its opportunities, 
its peace. Loyalty is a noble attribute, but no stu- 
dent of the times can fail to note that nearly every 
Christian body of to-day tolerates and even teaches 
many of our beautiful testimonies and doctrines. 
There is developed among the clergy as a whole a 
liberality of thought which we must recognize. 

Let us not be too selfish for the interests of our 
organization. If we believe that the Society of 
Friends is founded on God-given truths, and if we 
see these principles being incorporated into the lives 
of those outside our organization, let us rejoice that 
the principle lives and grows. Principle is greater 
than sect. If this be true, there is no cause for dis- 
couragement. 

On the other hand, we are sometimes urged to 
adjust ourselves to the conditions of modern life; to 
adapt our teachings to the needs of the time. This 
were well, provided we confine our efforts to real needs. 
But are we sure that the wide gulf is altogether of 
our making? Have we not a mission laid upon us 
to call people back to simplicity of life, and purpose, 
rather than to follow them ? GRIFFIN. 

New York, N. Y. 


A STROKE of lightning, in a recent storm, caused the 
destruction of an old stone barn in Frederick township, near 
Pottstown, Pa., that was built in 1740, and has been famous 
in local history. The farm on which it was then located was 


owned by Frederick Antes, and General Washington had his 
headquarters there during the encampment at Pottsgrove, in 
1777. 








FRIENDS’ 


FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 


From Joseph S. Elkinton’s Letters, in Philadelphia Friend. 


SevENTH Montu, 4.—The visitors drove from the 
South Colony to the North, and on the way lost the 
trail for atime. It ‘“‘ might be called a terrible ride.”’ 
They met a Doukhobor, Gregory Slemankoff, who 
had lately arrived from Siberia, where he had been 
exiled three years, and prior to that was one year and 
two months in prison in Tiflis. 

He is a man of about seventy-two years of age, 


of good powers of mind and in fair condition physi- | helpless. 


cally, and he told us that when in Siberia some priests 
of the Greek church asked the Governor of the police 


if they might visit the Doukhobors, to which the | 


answer was given, ‘‘If the exiles were willing to re- 
ceive such visits they might.”” The Doukhobors 
replied they were willing to receive them if the priests 
would come peaceably and not get angry in case the 
truth was told them. On this the priests had their 
first and second visit, but on the third they lost their 
temper at what the Doukhobors said in answer to 
their questions, and the priests were about to do vio- 
lence, but the governor of the police sent them away 
as they got angry, and they could not go back again. 

Two others that were in exile in Siberia have 
made their way to Canada. 

Lodged at G. S.’s and started next morning 
(Seventh month 5), for the village of Oswobozdenie, 
consisting of twenty-five houses, in one of which we 
found a man who had been sick for seven months. 
His health broke down while working on the railroad. 

Our sympathy and pecuniary assistance were given 
to his wife and three children. We also saw an aged 
man who was crippled by the Turks or Tartars in 
1855, his wife being injured at the same time. 

Our meeting here was the largest I think we have 
had. J. E. R. [Jonathan E. Rhoads], enlarged upon 
the spiritual character of true worship, recalling the 
discourse between the Saviour and the woman of 
Samaria, at Jacob’s well. He also said as many of 
them could not read Scripture history, Scripture doc- 
trine might be taught in their hearing with great 


propriety. He afterwards gave thanks for the ability | 


so mercifully afforded to the messengers, and peti- 
tioned for a blessing upon the inhabitants of this 


village, that they might be enabled to maintain their | 


faithfulness, as he most truly believed there were 
spiritually-minded ones among them. 

[Passing on to another village (Ticherakoff), a 
meeting was held, during which the hope was ex- 


pressed that the colonists would remain steadfast in | 


the simplicity of their own faith, and rather deepened 
in what they already knew, than abandon their con- 
victions through the persuasion of any who might 
come among them. 

The Swan River was crossed on a bridge built by 


had been put across this stream by them during the 
past year. 


Considerable fishing is now done in this river, and 


the travellers had fresh fish to eat. There also ap- 
peared to be one hundred and sixty acres of grain in 
promising condition near this village. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| it would be ! 


| in her wagon. 


: : | to exterminate the insect enemies of trees. 
the Doukhobors, and it was said two other bridges | 
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On the 6th of Seventh month the driver missed 


| the trail and the visitors had an exceedingly rough 


ride of five or six miles—breaking a track through 


| bushes and mosquitoes, and finally brought them to 


a river which they had to cross by their own exer- 
tions on a small raft, because the driver did not want 
to drive through the stream at that place. 

The village of Lucomerofka was on the opposite 
bank. Jonathan and I managed to get over, but as 
we had neither gum boots, rope, nor extra team, 
they having gone on before, we were comparatively 
We plodded up the hill to the village, 
which was located in the roughest place that I have 
seen. The people seemed very grateful for the visit, 
as I judge the visits they get are very few. 

In the afternoon they had a meeting with the vil- 
lagers, and a most impressive scene and opportunity 
it proved to be. J. E. R. told them he did not ad- 
dress them as those who necded to be turned from 
darkness to Light, for they had the Light and were 
walking in it, and had testified to it through much 
suffering. It was rather a desire to strengthen them 
in their faith and to encourage them to persevere, so 
that through watchfulness and prayer they might ex- 
perience a deepening and growth in understanding 
and obedience. 

The people followed J. E. R. and J. S. E. for 
some distance toward their next stopping-place. 
The feeling thus manifested with such genuine ap- 
preciation, and the ofttimes picturesque appearance of 
such groups, make a very impressive feature in these 
visitations. 

They arrived at Pokrofka about 6.30 p. m. 

The houses in this village present a very neat ap- 
pearance. Several women were milking near a 
smucge fire, and three pairs of oxen lying contentedly 
near another for protection from the mosquitoes. If 
the owners were only out of debt, what a fine thing 
Still I believe these people will prosper. 
We spoke with a woman who had three sick women 
The water in the river had been too 
high for the horses, and they gave out. The woman 
was, however, within calling distance of the village, 
and she got out and unharnessed the horses, and 
with a rope, thrown to her by the men from the 
shore, made it fast so they could pull the wagon, 
with the sick in it, through the river. These poor 
women were probably ex route for Yorkton, fifty miles 
distant, as many go there to get medical attention. 

Wrapping my head up pretty well with a hand- 
kerchief, sprinkled with a preparation the mosquitoes 
did not like, I had a fair night’s sleep. 


PROFESSORS Penny and Sanderson, of the Delaware Col- 
lege Experiment Station, are making a number of experiments 
on the diffusion of hydrocyanic gas, which is used in nurseries 


When the ex- 
periments are completed they are expected to be of much 
value to nurserymen. 


AT a meeting ofrailroad officials at Reading, Pa., recently, 
one of them, A. A. Hesser, predicted that in fifteen -years 
there will be little timber left in the State. It is a serious 
problem, he said, and unless something is done to preserve 
the wood tracts it will be impossible in a few years to supply 
the demand for railroad ties. 
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Educational Department. 


NEED OF TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
Editors FRIgNDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 


In the Educational Department of a recent number of the 
INTELLIGENCER, forwarded to me at a summer resort, I read 
with pleasure the closing remarks of Prof. George L. Maris, 
where he speaks of the need of ‘‘a training course for 
teachers in Friends’ Schools,’’—‘‘ of a properly equipped and 
well-endowed Normal Department.”’ 

Too often we observe graduates enter the field of teaching 
without a knowledge of the way to begin their work, young 
people endowed with much that tends to beautify and enrich, 
but unacquainted with the way to impart. 

Nor is the college graduate an exception. It has been 
my pleasure to extend a helping hand and contribute a word 
of advice to those from both college and high school; and 
with feelings of deepest sympathy I have observed many 
start out anxiously and earnestly to accomplish that for which 
they have had no practice, —nor even the theory, which might 
count for something. 

You would not trust the workman to construct your man- 
sion unless he was a skilled carpenter, and could place and 
adjust the parts without irregularities. If you did what would 
be the result? Your delicate instrument may be rendered 
incapable of giving forth its sweetest music if tampered with 
by one unaccustomed to the care and handling necessary for 
its preservation and purity of tone. 

Without either theory or practice, ignorant of the manner 
of questioning, securing attention and expression, of the way 
to impart, correct, and dispatch, the beginning of many a 
graduate is experimental, and the pupil the object of this ex- 
periment. These beginners, not having been familiarized 
with the elements of development work, are very far away 
from pupils of the lowest grades (where the best teachers are 
needed), nor are they ready for advanced classes. In re- 
sponse to every application for high school work comes the 
question, ‘‘ What experience has she had in teaching ?”’ 

Those of us who have watched this unfortunate delay in 
the beginning of a teacher's career, and the more unfortunate 
result to the pupil, cannot help hoping with Professor Maris 
that ‘‘the time is not far distant when some Friend, blessed 
with abundant means,’’ will see this great need of model 
schools, and lead the way to their establishment. 

Philadelphia. ANNIE L, CLEMENT. 





APPOINTMENTS AT SWARTHMORE. 

Some appointments have been made in the Faculty at 
Swarthmore College which have not been noted. 

Gregory Paul Baxter, Ph. D. (Harvard), will be Assistant 
Professor of Chemistry, in charge of the department, the 
condition of Prof. Day's health not being such as to enable 
him to resume his duties at present. Dr. Baxter was for four 
years an instructor in chemistry at Harvard, and during the 
last college year had charge of that department at Haverford 
College, during the absence of the Professor of Chemistry. 

Thomas A. Clark, C. E.(Purdue University), will be Assist- 
antin Mathematics and Engineering. Since his graduation 
at Purdue, Mr. Clark has studied at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute and at Chicago University. He has taught two years 
at Purdue, and was last year Assistant in Mathematics and 
Engineering at the University of Minnesota. 

Jesse I. Brewer, B. S. (Rose Polytechnic Institute), will 
be Assistant in Engineering, in charge of the shops. He 
was the honor man of his class in mechanical engineering, 


tion power of locomotives. His experience in shop work has 
been in the shops of the Vandalia Line (Terre Haute and 
Indianapolis railway). 


Albert Cook Myers, B. L. (Swarthmore, 1898), will as- | 


sume the duties of Registrar, and will also assist in the De- 
partment of English. He reached Philadelphia from Ham- 
burg on the 25th ult., and has entered upon his duties at the 
College. He reports a very pleasant and interesting summer 
abroad. 


Dr. B. F. Battin received his degree of Ph.D. at the Uni- 
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versity of Jena, and has returned home with his wife and the 
friends who were visiting with them during the summer. Dr. 
Battin will be Assistant Professor of German. 





GEORGE SCHOOL.—The next term at George School wil! 
begin on Fourth-day, the 12th inst., when students not yet 
classified will be examined and assigned to their respective 
classes. 

The boarding students who were not present at the spring 
examination will come on the 11th, to be ready for the classi 
fication on the 12th. Old students will return on the 12th, 
and the regular work of the school will begin on the 13th. 

The list of day students is likely to show a considerable 
increase. 





WorK AT SWARTHMORE. —Regular class work at Swarth 
more College will begin on the morning of the 20th. Exami- 
nations for admission will be held on the 19th. 

Of the new members of the Faculty, Dr. T. A. Jenkins 
expects to arrive from Chicago on the 15th, his summer work 
in thé University there being then closed; Dr. Jesse H 
Holmes reached Swarthmore from Chautauqua on the Ist 
inst.; and Dr. Benj. F. Battin reached New York by the 
steamship Maasdam, on the 2d inst. 

REUNIONS AT CHAUTAUQUA.—The opportunity of the 
meeting of so many teachers, scholars, etc., was used at 
Chautauqua for reunions of George School, Swarthmore 
College, and Friends’ Central School. All were pleasant and 
interesting occasions. 





ASSISTANT TEACHER AT GWYNEDD. —The Friends’ School 
at Gwynedd will have an assistant teacher the coming year, 
and Anna L. Smedley, of Willistown, Chester county ,(Pa.), 
has been appointed to the place. She is a graduate of Ab- 
ington Friends’ School, and was last year a student at 
Swarthmore. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

WE have the Autumn Bulletin, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, containing the announcements of new books and 
new editions about to be issued. Among them we note the 
popular edition, in seven volumes, of Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich’s works; the Cambridge edition, in one volume, of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning's complete works; John Bur- 
roughs's ‘‘ Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers ;’’ the biography 
of Theodore Parker, by John W. Chadwick ; a new book on 
the ‘‘color line,’’ by Charles W. Chesnutt, entitled ‘‘ The 
House Behind the Cedars ;'’ a collection of short stories, 
entitled ‘‘ Through Old-Rose Glasses,’’ by Mary Tracy Earle ; 
‘“‘A Little Tour in France,’’ by Henry James, with about 
seventy illustrations by Joseph Pennell; ‘‘A School History 
of England,’’ by J. N. Larned, the editor of the large work, 
‘‘History for Ready Reference;’’ and W. J. Stillman’s 
‘‘Autobiography of a Journalist.’’ 





Judge Francis C. Lowell has the leading paper in the 
Atlantic Monthly, this month, on ‘‘ The American Boss.”’ 
He explains the sources of the Boss’s power, and the charac- 
ter of his influence in the general political system. Dr. Chas. 
C. Everett, Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, gives a 


| study of the character and career of the late James Martineau. 
and has conducted some notable experiments upon the trac- | 


This will be followed in the Atlantic by some unpublished 
letters of Martineau’s. An article by James Champlin Fer- 
nald holds up the modern psychological kindergarten Child to 
ridicule by contrast with the actual entity of flesh and blood. 
Canon Rawnsley gives vivid impressions of this year’s Passion 
Play at Ober-Ammergau. 





‘« The Influence of the Western World on China”’ is the 
title of a timely article in the Cen/ury, the writer being D. Z. 
Sheffield, D. D., for thirty years a missionary in the Middle 
Kingdom. Dr. Sheffield sailed from San Francisco on the 22d 
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of Sixth month last, having just learned of the burning of 
the North China College, of which he is President. The 
article, written shortly before his departure, is wholly apropos 
of the present situation, and it contains a powerful protest 
against any dismemberment of the Chinese Empire. 


We have Present Day Papers, the monthly of which John 
Wilhelm Rowntree is editor, for Eighth month. It contains 
an article, ‘‘ The Work of Christ for our Salvation,’’ by Prof. 
Wm. Newton Clarke, of Colgate University, N. Y., in which 
the various beliefs, past and present, known as the doctrine 
of the Atonement, are discussed ; and ‘‘ The Temperance 
Problem and Social Reform,’’ by Dr. Robert Spence Watson. 
The editor introduces the paper of Prof. Clarke in a note ; it 
is, we presume, in substance at least, that which the latter 
delivered at the Haverford Summer Schocl, in Sixth month 
last. 

Present Day Papers is issued at. York, England. Sub- 
scriptions should be addressed to Henry B. Binns, at Acomb, 
near York. The price is 5 shillings per year. 


A new one-volume edition of that popular book by Huc, 
‘‘ Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China,’ is announced by 
the Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. Huc and 
Gabet were Lazarist missionaries from France, and their 
account of those interior countries is one of the most inter- 
esting bits of description in literature. It was originally 
issued about fifty years ago, but has special value now. 


Walter A. Wyckoff, the author of ‘‘ The Workers,’’ be- 
gins in the current issue of Scribner's Magazine an account 
of his recent journey to the far North with one of the Peary 
Relief Expeditions. These articles are entitled ‘‘ With Arctic 
Highlanders,’’ and they are not only valuable for the socio- 
logical information in regard to a strange race, but they are 
full of entertaining and amusing incidents of the journey, and 
are illustrated with abundant pictures of the ‘‘ Arctic High- 
landers’’ at home. 


BYBERRY, Pa.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held Ninth month 2, with a good attendance of in- 
terested people. The regular order of exercises was dropped 
for this time, having announced it would be a ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Echo Meeting,’’ which it proved to be in every sense of the 
word. After Scripture reading and minutes, Annie L. Croas- 
dale gave a resumé of the philanthropic sessions of the Con- 
ference, bringing out good thoughts and suggestions there 
given under the various departments of work, showing as best 
she could in a limited time the vastness of the work, and the 
part being taken by Friends. So far-reaching and compre- 
hensive was this paper, that, as one Friend expressed it, the 
consideration of that alone might well occupy more than one 
meeting. 

After some discussion, a paper on Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation sessions, prepared by Rachel Johnson, was read. 
This was particularly interesting, since it bears so directly 
upon our interests as an Association, and finally led to amore 
interesting discussion than we have had before ; questions 
brought out entertaining accounts of reception, discussions, 
etc., at Chautauqua, and Percival Woodin gave a brief sketch 
of the origin of the Chautauqua Assembly. 

Many items were given by those in attendance, who being 
so interested themselves, could not but impart to those not so 
fortunate, until we felt that the very next best to being present 
was in hearing the ‘‘ echoes.’’ 

Two other papers prepared for this occasion were left until 
next meeting, when time will be given for discussion, and we 
trust the interest manifested in the subject at this time will be 
sustained until then. ARABELLA CARTER. 


Ir is not widely known that Queen Victoria rules over 
more Mohammedans than the Sultan of Turkey, over more 
Hebrews than there are in Palestine and over more negroes 
than any other sovereign who is not a native of Africa. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
SEISMOGRAPH AT SAN JUAN. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


IN looking over the back numbers of the INTELLIGENCER, 
which have accumulated during my two years’ absence in the 
West Indies, I see in the number of Eleventh month 25, 
1899, page 897, that Swarthmore College possesses ‘‘the 
only seismograph in the United States.’’ There is, I may 
add, another excellent one in San Juan, Porto Rico, left there 
by the Spaniards. It is in charge of the United States 
Weather Bureau of that city. Gro. G. GROFF. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Dr. W. Evans Darpsy, secretary of the Peace Society, 
London, sends the following letter to Howard M. Jenkins : 
PEACE SOCIETY, Office 47 New Broad St., 
London, Eighth month 14, 1900. 
Dear Friend: We have just had the pleasure of receiving 
the case of books which our Philadelphia Friends have so 
kindly collected and sent for the Peace Society's library, and 
I hasten to thank you very heartily and sincerely for your 
share in the consignment. Your kindness will be greatly 


appreciated by the Committee, and by, 
Yours with kind regards, 
W. Evans Darpsy. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MARBLEHEAD. 


INCESSANT restlessness, unending change ; 
Gray, giant rocks uprising range on range. 
The wind is urging on his slaves and bends 
Their effort to his master will. He sends 

A word to each enraptured dévotee. 

The vast, courageous, strong and mighty sea 
Is striving, and he ever biddeth me 

To strive and let mine be the victory. 


Here, every effort finds its purpose won, 
And drear winds never moan o'er deeds undone. 
Sound perfected is wafted to the shore ; 
The great rocks hear the echo, and they pour 
The inspiring melody into my soul, 
Enchanted by the magic of the whole. 
C. Louise HEALD. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE SUMMER WANES. 


THE summer wanes : a voice is in the air 

That tells its pomp and zest have passed away. 

There may be sultry days with showers, 

But these will be unlike the dash and spray of early days. 

They passed away in rosy sunset. 

An early sign of waning days are crickets in the grass ; 

Anon, as evening comes, the shrill cicada’s voice 

Foretells the time of frost. 

We hear the drop of summer apples, 

A yellow leaf comes straying down, 

There is a rustling of the corn, as the wind stirs up its 
leaves, 

The goldenrod begins to bloom, 

All these are signs that summer wanes. 

West Vienna, N. Y. E. AVERILL. 


THE Michigan State Tax Commission, acting on a sugges- 
tion of Governor Pingree, has decided to put experts at work 
immediately appraising the property of the steam railroads of 
Michigan. 


So successful has ‘‘Old Home Week’’ been in New 
Hampshire, and then Maine, that in all probability Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont will take up the move- 
ment next year. If they do, Massachusetts will be the only 
New England State without such a week. 























“MAD” AT EACH OTHER: 

Sarah Louise Arnold, in The Congregationalist. 
An incident occurred in a city school-room where 
boys and girls, from ten to thirteen years old, were 
practicing gymnastics. 

“ Which will jump better, the boys or the girls ?”’ 
I asked. The experiment proved skill on both sides. 

‘“Which ought to jump better, the boys or the 
girls?” I questioned. 

‘The boys,” was the prompt response. 

“ And why?” I continued. 

‘“Because boys are always jumping. All their 
games are jumping games. Girls just sit in the 
house and read a book.” 

‘Then tell me something that girls can do better 
than boys.” 

“They can cook,” was the ready reply. ‘ They 
can sew,’’ came next. 

A third boy with freckled face and merry eyes 
added demurely, ‘“‘ Two girls can stay mad at each 
other longer than two boys can.” 

The situation was interesting. The girls assented 
to the statement; and the boys, upon further ques- 
tioning, explained in boy fashion : 

“ Well, you see how ’tis. Boys like to go with a 
lot, and a girl likes to go with one. When one girl 
gets mad with another girl, she goes off with her girl 
friend and talks it over, and they keep talking it over, 
and that makes ‘it worse still; and then they don’t 
speak to the girl that they’re mad at, and the girls 
take sides, and talk it over and keep it up. And 
sometimes they stay mad for weeks!”’ 

Being in pursuit of the boys’ theory, I made no 
comment on choice of terms. The word “mad” 
was evidently understood by all parties. ‘‘ How is it 
that the boys make up so quickly ?”’ I pursued. 

‘Well, you see, we said that boys like to play 
with a lot; and perhaps the two boys that are mad 
with each other are on the same side in a base-ball 
game, and the captain says to ’em, ‘ You two fellows 
make up or you get out!’ Then they make up. 
Or maybe,” the speaker continued earnestly, ‘‘the 
fellow you’re mad at is on the base, and, when you're 
running to the base you call to him to get out of the 
way ; and then you have spoken and made up. Even 
if you have been fighting you have to shake hands 
when the fight is over.” 

“Ts that the rule of the game?” I asked gravely. 

‘‘Ves,”’ the boys assented. ‘ Always.” 

‘« And do you learn at the same time not to show 
when you are vexed?” 

‘Well, boys learn pretty soon. They have to. 
Suppose you are walking down the street with some 
boys, and one of them says to you, ‘Is that your 
grandfather's collar you’re wearing?’ Another one 
says, ‘ How many years have you worn that hat?’ 
and another says, ‘ Where are you going to put that 
next batch of freckles? There isn’t any room for 
them now.’ If you just laugh, they will stop; but, 
if you show that: you're mad, they keep on, and so 
you learn to laugh and not show when you are 
teased.” 

The replies were suggestive, to say the least. I 
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warmly recommended the girls to adopt the policy of 
the boys, thinking of the various committees and clubs 
in which the power to work with a “lot” was de- 
| manded of women. How good it would be if the 





girl’s training developed in her the power which the 
boy acquires! ‘‘ You make up or you get out,” says 
the boy captain, briefly. He recognizes that the 
success of the game depends upon cooperation and 
good fellowship. But so it is in other games in which 
the players have not learned this vital lesson. Is not 
our failure sometimes traceable to this very lack ? 
The question is worth discussing. 

The boys had given me food for meditation. | 
was grateful tothem. One question more I asked, 
with my thought upon the school curriculum. The 
question was addressed to the boys and girls. 

“Tf you had to select some one to live with, 
which would you choose, a person who was able to 
laugh when he was teased and to keep from showing 
when he was vexed or the one who never fails in 
arithmetic ?”’ 

The answer was unanimous, no contrary minds. 
‘Oh! the one who laughs when he is teased, and 
doesn’t show that he is mad.” 

Will it come to pass by and by that the develop- 
ment of this virtue shall find a place in the school 
curriculum, that the virtue which is always and 
everywhere virtue, in home and in civic life, shall be 
enough commended and developed in the school ? 


THE INVENTION OF THE SAFETY MATCH. 

The Friend, London. 
Ir will be remembered that the firm with which the 
late Arthur Albright was connected was the first to 
produce on a commercial scale the substance amor- 
phous phosphorus, used in the manufacture of the 
safety match. The circumstances under which this 
kind of phosphorus was introduced into Sweden—the 
pioneer in the manufacture of safety matches—are 
interestingly told by Ernst Beckman, himself a Swede. 
He says: 

A large sample of the new product was shown at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. There it attracted the 
attention of two Swedes, the brothers Lundstrom, 
founders of the great match factories at Jonkdping, 
in Sweden, The idea struck them that it might be 
used for safety matches. They bought some of it 
and brought it home to Sweden. They had already 
experimented considerably in this line, but the pre- 
pared surface of the boxes, when stored for some 
time, lost the power of igniting. They now made 
sample boxes with amorphous phosphorus, and placed 
them as a deposit in the hands of a third person, with 
the intention of testing them in twelve months’ time. 

The whole thing, however, fell into oblivion until 
the approach of the Paris Exhibition of 1855. It 
then dawned upon the minds of Messrs. Lundstrom 
that, in case these boxes were in good condition, no 
better exhibit from their firm could possibly be shown. 
Upon inquiry, it proved, however, that the boxes had 
completely disappeared. At last vigorous search 
brought them to light among all kinds of rubbish in 
the garret of the house where they had first been 








deposited. Mr. F. Lundstrom has himself described 
to me their eager expectation when the box was to 
be opened. ‘‘ You can be sure this will be useless, 
like so many of our experiments, so it’s scarcely 
worth while to try them,” said his brother, the well- 
known inventor. 
out of a box, rubbed against the prepared surface, 
and lo! there leaped before their eyes a bright little 
flame, the forerunner of untold millions. Upon this, 
a letter ordering a very large quantity of amorphous 
phosphorus, was immediately despatched to Mr. Al- 
bright, who was then in very moderate circumstances. 

The reply to their order was of a rather uncommon 
character. It ran, as nearly as I remember, thus :— 

‘‘ Gentlemen,—Amorphous phosphorus in such 
quantities as stated in your letter, can, to my best 
judgment, only be used for purposes of war. As I, 
who belong to the Society of Friends, disapprove of 
war, I beg respectfully to decline your order.”’ 

‘« When we read this,’’ said Mr. Lundstrom, when 
narrating to me this incident, ‘‘ my brother and I had 
a good laugh, and you may well imagine with what 
glee we promptly replied to Mr. Albright that he 
need not hesitate to accept our orders; not for war 


or destruction, but for peace, and the enlightenment 
of mankind.” 


The ‘‘ Canards’’ about Peking. 
REMARKING that none of the recent outbreaks, in New York, 
New Orleans, or Peking, were so bad as they were reported 
in the daily press, the Christian Register adds : 


‘« This fact brings to notice a sign of the times worse in 
some respects than the savagery of the mob. The journalists 
who invented the details of the imaginary outrages in Peking 
were worse than savages, because they did their malignant 
work deliberately for pay. Knowing that all the world was as 
ignorant as they were of the real happenings at the legations, 
knowing that the men, women, and children shut up in the 
Chinese capital had throughout the world thousands of rela- 
tives and personal friends who were suffering all the tortures 
that love and imagination can inflict, knowing that millions of 
people everywhere were tense with anxiety, these journalists, 
whoever they were, sat down to write columns of fictitious 
horrors. They invented stories about shameful outrages, 
tortures with knives, with fire, and with boiling oil. What- 
ever the Chinese at any time have done when at their worst, 
they called to mind, and wrote down as then happening in 
Peking. They described the killing of wives and children by 
their husbands and fathers, and made their awful inventions 
so realistic that waves of wrath and sorrow swept around the 
world. 

‘«The misery caused by these journalists cannot be esti- 
mated. They surpassed all the sufferings caused by the mobs 
many times over. The things reported did not happen. The 
rumors did not start from Peking: they issued from some news 
factory abroad. Why should there not be an international 
grand jury, before which such offenders should be indicted for 
high crimes and misdemeanors, and in some effective way 
punished ?’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THERE have been no further military operations of importance 
reported from China. Russia made avery notable diplomatic 
move, in proposing the withdrawal of her troops,—whether 
from China altogether, or from Peking only, is not quite plain. 
The United States, it was at first announced, would join with 
Russia in this, and the alleged agreement of these nations 
independently of the others, made considerable stir. It does 
not seem, however, that the United States committed itself to 
anything definite ; its proposal seems merely to have been to 
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| pillage, and outrage—at both those cities. 


| reports were sent a few weeks ago. 


CER. 


leave Peking at some future time, after exacting terms of 
submission from China, seeing that a government was estab- 
lished, etc. The other ‘‘ Powers,’’ unless France be excepted, 


| as she will probably not detach herself from Russia, do not 


want any withdrawal of armies now, until China is suitably 


| under control, or divided up. 
A match, however, was produced | 


MANY reports have been sént from China of the shocking 
barbarity of the ‘‘allied’’ troops on the march from Tien 
Tsin to Peking, and of the wholesale ‘‘looting’’—robbery, 
In these reports 
it is generally stated that the United States troops refrained, 
being under better command by their officers, though some 
accounts assert that the Americans also secured large quan- 
tities of plunder. It is pointed out, however, as to all these 
dispatches, that most of them come from Shanghai, from 
which place so many exaggerated, and some utterly false, 
The New York Lvening 
Post says, ‘‘It is almost incredible that the commanders of 


| the forces of the other Powers are so indifferent to discipline, 


if not to humanity, as to allow their men to sack this unfor- 
tunate place. Yet after the atrocities committed at Tien Tsin, 
we fear that it is true, as has been several times reported, 
that the looting at Peking proceeds industriously and openly.”’ 

DISPATCHES on the 3d instant say that the ‘‘ Powers’’ 
generally are endeavoring to force Russia to give up, or ma- 
terially modify, her proposal of withdrawal from China. 
Germany is especially opposed, as the desire of that govern- 
ment is to proceed in a war of punishment and conquest. 
Most of the German newspapers cautiously say that ‘it is 
very doubtful '’ if Germany can follow Russia's lead, and 
they ‘‘deplore the evidence of a threatening split in the 
European concert.’’ One leading Berlin journal asserts that 
Emperor William, while conversing with a group of officers, 





said: ‘‘Under no conditions shall we give up Peking, not if 
every army corps has to be mobilized.”’ 

THE reports from the Philippines continue to be censored 
at Manila, and the conditions in the islands have to be 
learned mostly through letters sent by mail, which are printed 
several weeks old. It does not appear that there is any im- 
provement in the situation. The Filipinos continue hostile, 
and make outbreaks and attacks wherever opportunity favors. 
Despite official denials, it appears there are many United 
States soldiers sick. Three hundred of the United States vol- 
unteer officers, it is said, have offered their resignations within 
a few months, and have been refused. The United States 
losses in the Philippines since August 6, 1898, are now re- 
ported as 4,936 killed, died of disease, and wounded. Of 
these the total deaths are 2,593. This does not include the 
‘*invalided,’’ or the insane, or those who died after discharge. 

A DISPATCH from Belfast, a town in the Transvaal Re- 
public, from General Roberts, the British commander, the 
Ist instant, states that he has issued proclamations ‘‘ announc- 
ing that the Transvaal will henceforth form a part of Her Maj- 
esty’s dominions.’ This proclamation had been for some 
time expected. It does not necessarily imply that General 
Roberts means to treat the Boers as ‘‘rebels,’’ instead of 
‘*belligerents,’’ but is a preliminary step, no doubt, to a 
policy of that kind. The Boers are still defending a part of 
the mountain country north of Pretoria. They show some 
activity in the field, and a dispatch on the Ist inst. from 
Pretoria mentions that they had broken through the British 


lines at one point, burnt a supply train, and captured 35 
prisoners. 


IT is announced that there will be no contest of the will 
of the late Jonas G. Clark, of Worcester, Mass., who left the 
| bulk of his estate, about $2,800,000, to the support of Clark 

University, at Worcester, which he had already established 





and endowed. This sum includes, however, $500,000 which 

is to be for the use during life of the widow of the testator. 

The United States ‘‘ war tax "’ will make a deep inroad-upon 

the bequest, the rate being 15 per cent., so that on the 

| $2,300,000 which the University now receives it must pay 
$345,000 for war purposes. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
Tue Czar of Russia is expected to visit Paris. 

A DECENNIAL census of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland is to be taken on March 31, Igo1. 

BreEsci, who shot King Humbert of Italy, was put on trial 
on the 2oth ult. He plead guilty, and was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. 

ANOTHER death, supposed to be due to the bubonic plague, 
was reported on the 2d inst, at Glasgow, where ninety-three 
cases of the disease were under observation. 

Tue ‘* Horton law,’’ under which prize-fighting has been 


allowed in New York, expired on the 31st ult. There is 
likely to be a movement to have it re-enacted. 


STATEMENTS in the daily newspapers are that the amount 
of money to be drawn from Philadelphia, by direction of 
Senator Hanna, for the political campaign, is $600,000. 

Notices have been posted in the smoking-rooms of many 
transatlantic steamships, warning passengers against pro- 
fessional gamblers. It is said that an organized gang has 
been working on the big steamships this summer. 


‘* LaBOR-DAY,’’ the 3d inst., a ‘‘ public holiday,’’ was 
observed very generally throughout the northern and western 
States,—more generally, it was said, than has been usual. 
At Chicago, W. J. Bryan and Theodore Roosevelt spoke from 
the same platform. 

THE movement among the cotton mills at Fall River, 
Mass., to reduce wages on the 17th inst., encounters opposition. 


MISS FRET AND MISS LAUGH. 
CRIES little Miss Fret, 
In a very great pet: 
‘*T hate this warm weather! It’s horrid 
to tan! 
It scorches my nose, 
And it blisters my toes, 
An wherever I go I must carry afan !’’ 


Chirps little Miss Laugh : 
‘* Why, I couldn't tell half 
The fun I am having this bright summer 
day ! 
I sing through the hours, 
And cull the bright flowers, 
And ride like a queen in the sweet- | 
smelling hay ?”’ 
—Margaret E. Sangster. | 
KinG Scott, the substitute pitcher for | 











| 











Some mill managers refuse to join in it. On the Ist inst., 4) 
cotton mills at Fall River, employing 17,500 hands “ shut 
down ’’ until the roth. 

Direct telegraphic communication between the United 
States and Germany was opened on the 3oth ult., through the 
new German Cable, in conjunction with the Commercia} 
Cable Company's system, from New York to Fayal, and 
thence to Emden, Germany. 


‘¢ Dr. LEyDs’s interview with Emperor Nicholas,’’ says a 
dispatch to the London Daily Mail from St. Petersburg, 
‘«lasted barely five minutes. The Czar said he was sorry that 


| he could do nothing for the Transvaal, except to urge it to 


make peace, as he hated all war.’”’ 


THE Rogers Locomotive Works at Paterson, N. J., will 
permanently close on December 1, and 1,500 skilled hands 
will be thrown out of employment. The works were started 
in 1800. Thomas Rogers became a member of the firm in 
1810. Members of the Rogers family have since that time 
been the principal owners of the plant. Efforts are making 
to raise new capital, and continue the business. 


A SHOCKING railroad accident occurred early on the 
morning of the 2d inst., at Hatfield, on the Bethlehem 
branch of the Reading Railway, 27 miles north of Philadel- 
phia. A heavy excursion train, running at high speed, rai 
into a standing milk train. Twelve persons were killed, 
and thirty to forty injured, some of them, it was thought, 
fatally. The responsibility for the disaster has not been 


definitely ascertained. 












Princeton, is the son of William Scott of 
Pittsburg, a distinguished lawyer. When 


a Freshman who idolized King Scott | 


came up to shake hands with the father 


after the Princeton-Yale game, Mr. Scott | 


asked him what he thought was the best 
thing in college life. ‘‘ Athletics, sir,’’ 


was the Freshman’s eager answer. ‘‘It's | 


the greatest thing of all. 


It does a fellow | 


no endof good.’ ‘‘And why athletics ?’’ | 


insisted Mr. Scott. 


answer. ‘‘It's just this way. I guess 


‘* Well, sir,’”’ was the | 


you were a good student here, Mr. Scott, | 


and read a heap of books; but nobody 
has ever heard of you, and the whole 


world knows about King.’’—[Exchange.] | 


THE most noted volcano in Nicaragua | 


is Coseguina, which, after a long series 


of earthquakes along the Andes Mountains 
and throughout the Central American | 


States, in June, 1835, broke into violent 


eruption, scattering ashes over 1,500 | 
miles of country. 
THE vest makers in New York city have 


won their strike for the union scale of 
wages and the ten-hour work day. The 
strike affected 2,000 men, women, and 
girls. 





Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Makes hot breakfast-breads wholesome—no 
yeast germs, no alum. Makes cake, biscuit 
and pastry of superior fineness, flavor and deli- 
cacy. Makes food that will keep moist and 
Is most economical, because it is the 
purest and greatest in leavening strength. In 
the easy, expeditious preparation of the finer 
cakes and pastries, Royal is indispensable. 


sweet. 


Care must be taken to avoid baking powders made 
from alum. Such powders are sold cheap, because 
they cost but a few cents per pound Not only 
will they spoil the cake, but alum is a corro- 
sive acid, which taken in food means injury to health 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


FRIENDS’ 


NOTICES. 


*,.* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Providence, on First-day, Ninth 
month 16, 1900, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting have made the following appoint- 
ments for Ninth month : 

Cape May Meeting-house, near Sea View 
Station, Ninth month 16, 11 a. m. 


*,*A Circular Meeting under the care of the 
Western Quarterly Meeting will be held at 
Unionville, on First-day, Ninth month 9, to 
convene at 3 o’clock p. m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*,* Salem First-day School Union, will be 
held at Mullica Hill, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 8, 1900, at Io a. m. 

In the morning, Emily Coale will read a 
paper, ‘* How can the Advanced Lesson Leaves 
be used to the best advantage ?’’ 

Jane Rushmore will give some methods on 
First-day School teaching. 

The subject for discussion at the afternoon 
session, ‘* Who is the most responsible for the 
welfare of the First-day School, the parent, 
children, teacher, or the superintendent ?’’ 

Train leaves Chestnut Street ferry 
Mullica Hill at 8 a. m. 

Joun G. BorTon, 
Louisa POWELL, 


for 


\ Clerks. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Rancocas, N. J., Ninth month 8, 
1900, at 10 o’clock. Carriages will meet at 
Masonville the 8.30 a. m. train from Philadel- 
phia and the 9.17 a, m. train from Mt. Holly. 
A cordial invitation is extended. 

DANIEL WILLETS, \ Clerks 
ANNE R. WALN, F 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 


NINTH MONTH: 

8. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
Duanesburg, Quaker St., N. Y. 
Prairie Grove, Highland, Iowa. 
Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 
Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, lil. 
Scipio Q. M. , Scipio | 2 


Io. 
13. 


17. 
29. 


*.* The Annual Meeting held in the large 
Meeting. house at Warrington, Pa., will occur 
Ninth month 23, when there is usually a very 
large attendance from the country around, being 
the only meeting held there. The attention of 
ministers and other Friends is called to this 
occasion and they will be welcomed and hos- 
pitably cared for. Address Wm. R. CooK, 
Dillsburg, Pa. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Ninth month as follows : 

NINTH MONTH : 
9. Gunpowder, Md. 

16. Hopewell, Va. 

23. Oxford, Pa. 

30. Deer Creek, 
TENTH MONTH: 

7. Woodlawn, Va. 

14. Broad Creek. 

JouN J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 


Md. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
ee i Special attention Eger to serv- 
DAIRIE ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphis® Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 


BRADLEY 


ae New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
ee | 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
- MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
es Cleveland. 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCEY 


Pittsburgh. 
} Cincinnati. 


mixed paint 
(so-called), it 


| chicago. 


St. Louis. 


ing. 


FRE 


Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


___ ant Lead Ca., 


FEISAVESS2hc FUEL 





NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TRIPS 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


September 6 and 20, October 4 and 18 are 
the remaining dates for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company’s popular ten-day excursions to 
Niagara Falls, from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Special train will leave 
Washington 8 a. m., Baltimore 9.05 a. m. 


Excursion of September 20 from Philadelphia | 


will run via Manunka Chunk and the Delaware 
Valley; special train will leave Broad Street 
Station 8a. m.; on other dates special train 
will leave Philadelphia at 8.10 a. m. 

Round-trip tickets will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Divisiom; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster ; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg; $6.90 
from Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from 
Williamsport; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Mt. Holly, 
Palmyra, New Brunswick, and principal inter- 
mediate stations. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of connect- 
ing trains, stop-over privileges, 
information apply to nearest ticket agent, or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 


delphia. 


Young Friends’ Review. | 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


and further | 


General | 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- | 


iil 


RACTICAL painters say that when 
they come to repaint a house 


which has been painted with ready. 


or combination White Lead 


costs more to prepare the 


surface than to apply the paint. 

The moral is to use only Pure White 
Lead, because it is not only more durable, 
but is always in good condition for repaint- 


These brands are genuine. 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’’ forwarded upon application. 


Any shade desired is readily 


100 William Street, New York. 


¥ Silk Specials 


Seldom have we offered values 
equal to those mentioned below— 
not only the Summer Silks, now 
closing out, but the two special num- 
bers of Black Taffetas, which are 
perhaps the best grades we have 
ever seen at the prices : 


$1.50 Imported Black Taffetas— 
one special lot that shows some slight 
imperfections in weave (not affecting 
the wearing quailties); a superb, 


closely-woven fabric, ee 
a 85c 


This lot at 
75c Black Taffetas— 
a few pieces remain of the special num- 
ber, in medium weight, which we are 
now offering as an extraordi- 
nary value at. 58c 


$1.00 Printed Foulards— 
in a great variety of patterns, all stylish 
and up to date; some of these have 
sold at $1.25—best grades in the 
market. This lot is closing 
out at ‘ 50c 


75c Swiss Taffetas— 
in small fancy checks, both bright and 
subdued effects; worth 78¢ 
and 85c a yard—now 50c 


Orders by mail promptly and accurately 
filled. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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SALT draws the juices from beef in 
corning, toughens the fibre, makes it very 
indigestible and less nutritious. On 
cucumbers it draws out the water, 
toughens the fibre, and renders them very 
indigestible. Salt actsin exactly the same 
way on fish as on meat. There are two 
ways of considering these changes. I 
would hardly say that salt destroys the 
food value, although it robs flesh of 
part of its food value by making it less 
digestible.—[Mrs. S. T. Rorer, in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. ] 


IT was not an easy thing for a man 
drawn on a jury to escape serving when 
he had to deal with Judge Lindley of St. 
Louis. The story runs that araw German 
was summoned for jury duty, and wished 
to get off. ‘‘Schudge,’’ he said plain- 
tively, ‘‘I can nicht goot English under- 
stan’.’’ ‘*Oh, you can serve,’’ said 
Judge Lindley, cheerfully. ‘‘ You won't 
have to understand good English: you 
won't hear any such in this court.’’ 


SCHOOLMASTER : ‘‘ Now, if your mother 
gave you a large apple and a small one, 
and told you to divide with your brother, 
which apple would you give him?’’ 
Johnny: ‘‘D’you mean my big brother 
or my little brother ?’’—[Tit-Bits. ] 


J.T. JACKSON & 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 

ISAAC FORSYTHE, 

503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE boughi and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 


Interest allowed on 
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Satisfaction in Photographic Work 
of all kinds for Amateurs. 


Bring your films or plates to me and avoid 
the trouble incident to developing, printing, 
etc. My charges are reasonable and satis- 
faction is assured. The readers of this 
paper are invited to call and examine my 
stock of photographs. There are many 
interesting views of Philadelphia and 
vacinity—historic spots of interest to all. 
Call or send for booklet ‘‘ Historic Land- 
marks of Philadelphia."’ Price, 25 cents, 
postage paid. It contains twenty-five excel- 
lent half-tone views of places in Philadelphia 
and vacinity. 

E. M. THURBER, 1221 Arch St., Phila. 

A blotter with 2. photograph will be sent free, 


tage paid, to everyone who uses a camera. 
ours for the asking. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Oficer, J. ROB. 


ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Gar 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL H. 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Mayor's 
sCement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 


DALADELPHIA & READING RALLNR. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 





Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Ellwood Heacock 


UNDERTAKER 
Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, | 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


. BARTON TOWNSEND; Asststant Actuary, 
TROTH; Secretary,C, WALTER BORTON. 


AVID 


9 
Where to Locate ‘ “= 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 


Railroad, 


the Great Central Southern Trunkline, 
IN 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U. S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast DIs- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don’t delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. Bs WEMYSS, 

General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Friends’ Book Association, § 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


; Publishers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 


Booksellers, Stationers, ¢ 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kinde- en, School Supplies. $ 
ing to the Kinder- 
«ud School. 


5. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 





